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tion at hand," he says in his 'Autobiography/ "I grew
most strongly to believe that a further continuation of the
struggle would be a very bad thing for Japan, and an even
worse thing for Eussia. Japan was already suffering ter-
ribly from the drain upon her men, and especially upon her
resources, and had nothing further to gain from continua-
tion of the struggle; its continuance meant to her more
loss than gain, even if she were victorious. Eussia, in
spite of her gigantic strength, was, in my judgment, apt to
lose even more than she had already lost if the struggle
continued."

"Writing to Sir George Otto Trevelyan, on March 9,1905,
he gave the date of his first move for peace:

"Six weeks ago I privately and unofficially advised the
Eussian Government, and afterwards repeated the advice
indirectly through the French Government, to make peace,
telling them that of course if they were sure their fleet
could now beat the Japanese, and if they were sure they
could put and keep six hundred thousand men in Man-
churia, I had nothing to say; but that in my own belief
the measure of their mistaken judgment for the last year
would be the measure of their mistaken judgment for the
next if they continued the war, and that they could not
count upon as favorable terms of peace as the Japanese
were still willing to offer if they refused to come to terms
until the Japanese armies were north of Harbin."

On the same date, he wrote to King Edward of England:
"It seems to me that if Eussia had been wise she would
have made peace before the Japanese took Mukden. If she
waits until they are north of Harbin the terms will cer-
tainly be worse for her. I had this view unofficially con-
veyed to the Eussian Government some weeks ago; and I
think it would have been to their interest if they had then
acted upon it."

In a confidential letter to Secretary Hay, who was abroad
for his health, the President wrote on March 30,1905: